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aspects of intuitional versus utilitarian ethics, but what 
is the use? "Every man should follow his own con- 
science/' we are told. That is perfectly sound theo- 
retically, but it cannot always and consistently b* ap- 
plied in practice. A man may be mistaken or his con- 
science perverted. And a man may well be a bit careful 
about following his conscience on the ground that his 
"conscience is the voice of God," because, being ex- 
tremely limited in his mental powers, the voice which 
he thinks he hears he may not hear at all ; or it may be 
a. voice from quite another source. Our personal view 
is, that in the present situation it is the duty of healthy- 
minded men to put their consciences to the service of 
thje organized society we have, and for the American 
citizen in particular to put his conscience to work in the 
interest of that special portion of organized society 
known as the United States Government. The ultimate 
sanction of duty grows out of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society. Paulsen agrees with Schiller, and 
we agree with both, that Kant was in error when he in- 
sisted that "a man's worth depends entirely upon his 
ability to eliminate inclinations and impulses from his 
will, and to determine it solely by the feeling of duty." 
Paulsen's words are: "Such a human being, doing his 
duty solely for duty's sake, is the most wooden man- 
nikin ever constructed by a system-builder." This same 
author says elsewhere: "Many a man decides a moral 
question better and with greater certainty by perform- 
ing the act than by reflecting upon it." And since 
these are all concrete and not theoretical entities, the 
lesson for a real man today seems apparent. 

We are opposed to war. We are opposed to any war. 
We are opposed to this war. Two great groups of na- 
tions are locked, and trying in the only way they know 
to bring it to a close. It so happens that we are thrown 
with that group to which belongs the United States of 
America. We purpose to stand by our Government in 
this terrific enterprise upon which it is launched. If 
this be an offense, we shall have to take the conse- 
quences. 

It is clearly within the realm of defensible duty that 
when our country is in danger we should rally to our 
country's support. Our country is in danger now. The 
inevitable conclusion, therefore, is, we must rally to the 
aid of our country now. To embarrass the United 
States at this time would be folly, if not treason. The 
£^bolition of war is an international job. Discussions of 
•personal differences merely are for the most part far 
less than national. Our puny personal quibbles have 
little to do with the abolition of war. International 
peace worthy of sensible men is a constructive and scien- 
tific international program. Individual and obstructive 
criticisms, especially at this time, are mostly personal. 



narrow, emotional, and destructive. War is a universal 
disease. This particular war is but one type of that 
universal disease. Were we to stop this war today, it 
would not mean that the disease of war would be cured, 
or even ameliorated. A universal disease requires a 
universal remedy. Our sentimental oppositions to this 
war constitute no remedy for war. War is the direct 
outcome of human wrongs and injustice. Only" as we 
are able to overcome wrongs and injustice shall we be 
able to overcome war. These wrongs and this injustice 
flow freely where men are ungovemed. Justice and 
righteousness flow freely where men will to be gov- 
erned. The establishment of adequate international 
justice can only follow in the footsteps of adequate self- 
imposed international government. Bees rush willingly 
into flame to save their young. Ants, birds, mammals 
do not reason when their own are in danger. Life exists 
to promote and preserve life. Because of this fact it is 
natural to fear. The less protected we feel the more we 
fear. Fears lead to preparation against dangers. Our 
narrowly conceived preparations against war heretofore 
have multiplied our fears and produced more war. But 
the job now before us is set. The real remedy for war 
cannot now be administered. The time is not yet. But 
the human graces of justice, intelligence, freedom, and 
idealism persist. 

We are supporting the United States Government ia 
the very practical and very serious situation in which 
it is now placed because the issue has been clearly drawn 
between two rather clearly defined international points 
of view. That issue having been joined, and forced as 
we believe we are to decide here and now for or against 
the Government of the United States, we have decided, 
and that with no feeling that we should be called upon 
to apologize, that we shall stand with the United States. 



JAPANESE AMBITIONS IN THE FAP EAST 

FOE a long time there has been little doubt that a more 
or less important group of Japanese leaders are cher- 
ishing an imperialistic Monroe Doctrine all their own. 
The men of this group seem to have very definite designs 
as to the future of China. During the recent visit of (ae 
peace-loving Baron Shibusawa to this country, he frankly 
admitted to the editor of this magazine that, "if the 
United States will maintain peace in this hemisplaere, 
Japan will maintain peace in the Far East." In the 
June number of the Chiio-Koron (Central Review) Vis- 
count Komei Kato, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Okuma Cabinet, and leader of the Kenseikai, goes fur- 
ther, however, and discusses the diplomatic relations be- 
tween Japan and European nations under the caption, 
"The Eurq)ean War and ttie Position of Japan in the 
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World." In terms not altogether flattering to the na- 
tions involved, the writer calls attention to the treaties 
"forced upon Japan" by foreign nations a half century 
ago, and, furthermore, to the fact that since the restora- 
tion in 1862 the problem of most importance for the 
Japanese government has been the revision of those 
treaties. The effort to accomplish these revisions con- 
stituted the turning point in the relations between Japan 
and other nations. The final step that placed Japan 
among the world powers was the revision of the treaty 
with England in June, 1889. The article sets forth the 
reasons why Japan entered this present war, and reveals 
a degree of smug satisfaction at the prosperity which 
has already come to Japan in consequence. Further- 
more, the writer frankly avows the spirit of "revenge" 
which actuated Japan in the decision. The writer 
admits that in China there are British subjects attempt- 
ing to checkmate the development of the Japanese in 
China, but he does not anticipate any conflict with Eng- 
land on that account. He seems to be gratified that the 
alliance of Japan with England and Russia is maintain- 
ing the "balance of power" in the Bast, and adds that 
if there were no such alliance, "Japan would have had 
to make naval preparation against England, which 
would mean the expansion of the Japanese navy beyond 
her resources." It sounds strange to read from such 
an authority that the war with Russia "broke out as 
there was a slight misunderstanding between both na- 
tions." But our chief interest in the matter is that one 
cannot help feeling that between the lines the distin- 
guished Japanese is urging his people to prepare them- 
selves to take a more exclusively controlling hand in 
the affairs of China. 

Secretary Lansing's note to Peking, June 7, seems to 
the rest of the world to be an inoffensive epistle. It ex- 
pressed regret at the dissension in China, and "a smcere 
desire that tranquillity and political coordination be 
forthwith established." Our personal opinion is, that 
the note served a real purpose by strengthening the re- 
publican forces, and helping to defeat the wild attempt 
to restore the monarchy. But the leading editorial of 
the weekly edition of the Japan Times, June 16, refer- 
ring to the letter and intending to be fair and friendly 
to the United States, closes with these not altogether 
insignificant words, "We ardently hope America has not 
made a mistake." There are many evidences of resent- 
ment on the part of less friendly Japanese journals. 
And Vice-Admiral Sato, Director of the Naval Staff 
College at Tokio, has recently expressed the view that 
there can be little "mutual love and reverence" between 
nations where there is "a wide disparity in national 
strength and wealth;" and he believes, therefore, that 
"Japan should steadily increase her navy." 

A Japanese Commission is on its way to Washington. 



It is thought by a number of writers that this Commis- 
sion will, among other things, stand for the preeminence 
of the Japanese in the Orient. In any event, the mili- 
tary party of Japan is a direct outgrowth of the Prus- 
sian system, and during the last quarter of a century 
this imperialistic group has become powerful, how pow- 
erful remains to be seen. There seems little doubt that 
this Prussian-Japanese group has not looked with dis- 
favor upon the forces making for disruption in China. 
In the light of these facts, we are all greatly interested 
in the visit of the Japanese Commission to America, and 
Ave hope and believe that out of it will come a clearer 
understanding and a finer cooperative spirit between the 
anti-imperialistic elements within the group of nations 
bordering on the Pacific. 



EDITORAL NOTES 



Our New Link 
with the 
Far East. 



Partly through the efforts of the 
American Peace Society and its mem- 
bers, a "Correspondence and Publicity 
Bureau" was established April 2 by the Japan Peace 
Society and the American Peace Society of Japan. The 
main object of this Bureau is to act as go-between and 
interpreter in an unofficial sense between this coimtry 
and Japan and to effect a better understanding between 
the two nations. This object is evident in the following 
list of activities in which the Bureau will engage as its 
means permit: 

1. Correspondence in both countries with individuals, 
peace societies, business organizations, and so forth. 

2. Exchange of newspaper clippings, periodicals, pamph- 
lets, etc., which will rightly interpret the one nation to the 
other. 

3. Translation and publication of literature which will 
further the objects of the two founding societies. 

4. Furnishing the press and other publications in Japan 
and abroad with material calculated to remove misunder- 
standings and which are of general interest 

5. Arranging Interviews between foreign visitors to Japan 
and leaders of thought in that coimtry. 

6. Enlisting the cooperation of editors and correspondents 
of leading newspapers so that material in which the Bureau 
is interested may appear as often as possible. 

7. Equipment of a library and reading-rooms for the pro- 
pagation of current thought on various aspects of interna- 
tional relations. 

8. Arranging for study groups, conferences, and lectures. 

For the present the ofBcial organ of the Bureau will 
be The Japan Peace Movement (foreign subscriptions, 
one year, $.40), published in Japanese and English by 
the two societies mentioned, at 6 Yamashiro Cho, Kyo- 
bashiku, Tokyo, Japan. The office of the General Secre- 
tary of the movement, Mr. Isamu Kawakami, is 10 
Omote Sarugaku Cho, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan. 

It is too early to estimate accurately the benefit of 
such a Bureau as this, but the spirit which has animated 
these two societies in its creation, as well as those of our 
members who have generously contributed for its sup- 
port, augurs well indeed for its success. It will do 



